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be driven from it. He is cut by the higher orders,
and hissed by the lower. He is, in truth, a sort of
whipping-boy, by whose vicarious agonies all the
other transgressors of the same class are, it is
supposed, sufficiently chastised. We reflect very
complacently on our own severity, and compare
with great pride the high standard of morals estab-
lished in England with the Parisian laxity. At
length our anger is satiated. Our victim is ruined
and heartbroken. And our virtue goes quietly to
sleep for seven years more.

66 It is clear that those vices which destroy
domestic happiness ought to be as much as possible
repressed. It is equally clear that they cannot be
repressed by penal legislation. It is therefore right
and desirable that public opinion should be directed
against them. But it should be directed against
them uniformly, steadily, and temperately, not by
sudden fits and starts. There should be one weight
and one measure. Decimation is always an objec-
tionable mode of punishment. It is the resource
of judges too indolent and hasty to investigate facts
and to discriminate nicely between shades of guilt.
It -is an irrational practice, even when adopted by
military tribunals. When adopted by the tribunal
of public opinion, it is infinitely more irrational.
It is good that a certain portion of disgrace should
constantly attend on certain bad actions. But it
is not good that the offenders should merely have
to sta;nd the risks of a lottery of infamy, that ninety-
nine out of every hundred should escape, and that
the hundredth, perhaps the most innocent of the
hundred, should pay for all. We remember to